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Skin DIsEase. 


Mr. Lomas’ article, which we publish to-day, is 


more than interesting. It is helpful and suggestive, 
not only as regards the important subject with 
which it deals, but also as pointing the wider moral 
that in therapeutics the method of using a drug is 
often as important as the selection of one, and 
sometimes more so. ‘‘ White precipitate” is an 
old agent for parasitic skin diseases; but one or 
two points in Mr. Lomas’ method of using it will 
be new to some men. For mange and lice, he uses 
a weaker preparation of the drug than is generally 
ribed in text-books ; and, both for these con- 
itions and for ringworm, he applies it more gently 
than most laymen and some practitioners would do. 
‘We doubt whether even a 1 in 32 ointment of am- 
moniated mercury would be non-irritant to the skin 
if it were “ well rubbed in” after the time-honoured 
fashion ; and, conversely, it is possible that some 
drugs which often do cause soreness and blistering 
might not do so if used on the lines advocated by 
Mr. Lomas. The fact is that the methods of apply- 
ing parasiticides to the skin of the horse in parti- 
are often faulty. Many cases suffer through 
misdirected energy—much harm may arise either 
from the too vigorous rubbing in of more or less 
irritant drugs, or from the dispersal of parasites by 
washing. Mr. Lomas’ treatment avoids both these 
evils, and simply consists in the rational use of a 
parasiticide which, in itself, is probably no better 
than many others. 

_ Like some other remedies, a great deal of the suc- 
cess of Mr. Lomas’ treatment depends upon the 
care with which its details are carried out. When 
properly applied, there is no doubt that it is highly 
successiul. To support Mr. Lomas’ results, we 
have the testimony of no less an authority than 
Mr. W. Fk. Shaw, who incidentally advances a re- 
volutionary assertion regarding equine mange. 
Everyone recognises that more than one of the 
three forms of mange may co-exist upon the same 
horse. But it will surprise many to hear that it is 
the rule for at least two to co-exist, and that all 
three often do. Mr. Shaw’s exceptional experience 
of mange renders the statement a very noteworthy 
one. 

Most clinicians will agree with the insistence 
upon warm stables for mangy horses. We know of 
a Continental veterinarian who always heats the 
stables before applying —- dressings, with the 
idea of inducing the acari to leave the crusts. This 
sounds plausible ; but it is only one of many reasons 
why the stables should he warm. 


THE SHORTAGE IN THE A.V.S. 


The report of the Council meeting, R.C.V.S. 
which we printed last week, indicates clearly that 
the Army are not getting from our profession the 
whole-hearted support which they had hoped for ; 
and the efforts of the Emergency Committee ap- 
parently have not advanced matters much. The 
A.V.S. state that they still require more than 100 
veterinary surgeons, for service at home and 
abroad; and an Army Order dated Jan 17, further 
improves the conditions of service. For officers 
taking temporary commissions the scale now is : 
An outfit allowance of £30, which includes the 

allowance of £7 10s. for camp equipment. 

Pay at £250 per annum. 

Field allowance of 3s. per diem when oversea. 

A gratuity of 40 days’ full pay at the expiration of 
twelve months or at end of war, weidhaien first 
oceurs. 

This gratuity after twelve months service is 
granted only to officers of two other branches, of 
which the Army Medical is one. 

An officer serving with the Expeditionary Force 
lives on his rations and field allowance, so that the 
pay and gratuity may be put aside almost un- 
touched, 

It has to be remembered that this is not only a 
national question—a part of the struggle for our 
existence as a nation, an existence for which many 
thousands from among us have already given their 
lives ; but it is also the first occasion in which the 
A. V. Corps has taken the field, and to some extent 
the whole profession will be judged by their success 
or failure. In other walks of life men throw up 
good positions to accept the pay of an infantry 
lieutenant, 5/3 a day, or that of a private soldier ; 
while some of our men hold back ostensibly on the 
ground that the pay is not sufficient! 

As we said a few weeks ago, only reliable men are 
of service in this emergency—men of character, and 
temperate habits, who know their work. Already 
there are some who have joined of whom “ His 
Majesty has no further need for their services ;” 
and there are others who have been accepted faute 
de mieux. The age limit will not be pressed 
provided a man is physically fit, but it is not to be 
expected that men nearing 70 will be accepted. 

t almost seems that it will be necessary, in our 
small group, to send out the old summons, “ Let 
every man who is not a nothing leave his home 
and come.” 


| 
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MANGE IN HORSES: A TREATMENT. 


By Harry Lomas, M.R.C.V.S. 


The following is a treatment of Mange which 
has been very successful and which, while com- 
bining the functions of a suffocating and poisoning 
‘agent to the parasite, does not blister or cause any 
skin soreness whatever. It consists of an ointment 
made up as follows :— 

Hydrargyrum Ammoniatum 1 part (by weight), 

Petroleum molle, or Adeps 32 parts st 

Mange about the Withers. The method employed 
is to clip the body, though often a case would be 
clipped all over, this depending on the extent of the 
disease and the class of horse. The ointment is 
applied lightly to the clipped area, and is allowed 
to remain on for three or four days, then it is 


-scraped off, except from encrusted parts, leaving a 


slightly greasy skin for another three or four days. 

Another application of ointment is now made, 
to be followed three or four days later by another 
scraping. This alternation of dressing and scrap- 
ing it away (leaving a little behind) continues until 
about the 20th day of the case, and the horse is 
then washed. This is about the average period of 
time occupied by an args | case. 

Mange about the Head. For this, and when the 
flanks and thighs, and other thin-skinned parts are 
affected, it has been found necessary to the 
case differently than for mange about the withers 
and adjacent parts. These thin-skinned parts all 
lend themselves to the easy removal of ings 
by contact with the manger, in lying down, ete. 

There are occasional recurrences with periodical 
dressings. However, daily dressings for thirty 
days succeed. I require to satisfy myself every 
day that no area is denuded of ointment—at least 
at the time when the examination is made. 

Leg Mange. lf the hair should be patchy or 
wretched it is removed, but cases are often treated 
without clipping. After thorough application of 
the ointment to the bottom of the hair for the 
primary dressing, only bared patches require at- 
tention, at the same time the whole of the leg 
getting a gentle rubbing, replacing ointment to the 
skin itself. The dressing is not purposely removed 
for fourteen days. Swollen, puffy legs soon begin 
to subside. 

Lice Horszs. 


The treatment of this is usually in accordance 
with that for mange about the withers, but the 
extremities require attention. Many cases have 
been treated, though, without the ointment having 
been scraped away, merely a little being applied to 
the parts from which it has been removed by the 
animal. 

Remarks. It requires about 4 1b. of ointment to 
dress an av sized van horse all over. It is 
quite sufficient if the ointment is gently and lightly 
applied to the skin. It should not be “ well rubbed 
in.” 


The foregoing is based upon an experience of 
more than ten years’ use, and it has removed all 


the disagreeablenecs incidental to most skin dress- 
ings—there is no soreness, cracking or blistering of 
the skin. The ointment, on my recommendation, 
has been under the observation of Mr. W. F. Shaw, 
F.R.C.V.S., Veterinary Inspector to the London 
County Council, who suggested its use by others, 
and I am pleased to submit his remarks upon it in 
his own words :— 

a Clipping is only necessary in generalised mange; 
for patches of psoroptic mange, often called ring- 
worm, it is not necessary to clip if this ointment is 
used, except, perhaps, the hair on the withers, 
where most parasites congregate. 

“The ointment is left on for three or four days; 
scraped off, and left off for three or four days; 
then the skin is re-dressed; this will catch any 
fresh crop of acari that may have hatched out. 

“Encrusted parts should be gently scraped to 
prevent bleeding, but t care should be used to 
scrape the edges of the parts well, owing to the 
large number of acari found on the edges. 

“The skin should not be washed before being 
dressed with the ointment, as the ointment will not 
adhere to damp hair and skin; also the acari are 
disturbed and often carried all over the body with 
a careless washing. 

“ There is no simple case of Psoroptic Mange; 
as a rule psoroptic, symbiotic and often sarcoptic 
are found on the skin of the one horse. 

“ The ointment acts equally well in all cases of 
the disease and it acts by fixing the parasites— 
may be by suffocating or perhaps by poisoning 
them. It is an advantage over the old oil dressings 
of sulphur and train oil with oil of tar, inasmuch 
that it is not followed by chronic psoriasis, nor does 
it put long streaks down the shoulders and ribs, 
where the liquid may have run down, which often 
cause unsightly patches for months after recovery 
has taken place. 

“It is not n to wash until the last dressing 
has been scraped off; the danger of often washing 
is that the horsekeeper nearly always has the water 
too hot or has too much soda in the water, and 
blistering of the skin takes place. 

« All cases under treatment should be kept in a 
very warm stable to allow the ointment to have full 
effect, and no rugs should be used. The warmer 
the stable is — the quicker the recovery, and 
plenty of corn should be given the animal to keep 
up the body heat.” 


Rineworm IN Horses: TREATMENT. 


The treatment of this affection is principally a 
winter occupation, not that the parasite has any 
greater difficulty in spreading in summer if the 
conditions permit, but a short coat and a good 
light favour early discovery and treatment. 

The existence of one ringworm patch is complete 
justification for clipping the body ; the legs below 
the knees and hocks being only rarely affected. 

The ideal conditions in business stables for the 

reading of the disease are a long coat, a supply 
of only a single set of grooming tools for a num 
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of horses, and want of proper light during grooming. 

A shedding ringworm may be present in a long 
coat without any negligence being attachable to 
the m. The latter goes over this ringworm 
without knowing it, and, in addition to this original 
horse, others may become infected. The original 
ringworm may not be discovered for a few days 
until the hairs have broken, fallen off, or been re- 
moved by friction of harness or grooming tools. 
The non-discovery of the ringworm means the like- 
lihood of the affection appearing in successive 
crops in, at least, several horses. Therefore, one 
must regard a horse with only one ring as 
possibly likely to be covered with them in about 
ten days. 

Clizping should be resorted to, even though it is 
asmall evil in itself, inasmuch as it often infects 
healthy parts, though this danger can be much 
reduced by dressing the patches visible before 
clipping. 

> observations of the disease under the above 
conditions and after clipping, it seems that the 
commonest and usually earliest time at which the 
affection appears is from nine to ten days, the very 
earliest being eight, and the latest thirteen days. 
This early symptom is a little raised spot which can 
be felt (not seen, even in a clipped coat) about the 
size of a large goon § about three days later it 
becomes a patch raised, visible, and about the size 
of a sixpence, but not yet shedding. 

Treatment and isolation, therefore, must cover 
about two weeks at least. 

The strength of the ointment used is ;— 
Hydrarg. Ammon. 1 part (by weight) 
Adeps. 2 parts 

Method. Befcre clipping, shedding patches are 
smeared with the ointment; after clipping the dust 
is wiped from the coat with a slightly greasy cloth 

with 1 in 32 ointment); next, the horse is 
felt all over, and any spot, ringworm or otherwise, 
is dressed with the ointment 1 in 2. Raised patches, 
not shedding but soon about to, are removed if they 
will do so easily, but if they are difficult are dressed 
with ointment 1 in 32; this ointment is left on 
until such time as they will peel off quite easily 
without causing any soreness, usually one to three 
days, and they are now dressed with ointment 
lin 2. 

Daily examinations for fresh spots have to be 
made, and any doubtful ones are best regarded as 
possible ringworms. At the same time the oint- 
ment applied to the larger and old rings is gently 
le to the skin—the work of a few moments, 
as it tends to come to the surface by the heat of 
the body, or in places which have been in contact 
with stable fittings, a little fresh application will do 
nothing but good. 

It is a good rule not to discharge a case until ten 
days after the appearance of the last ringworm 
where there has existed the possibility of successive 


arriving. 
The horse is neither washed nor groomed during 
this treatment, which causes no skin soreness. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 


Mastit1is CompLicaTING DISEASE 
as A SECONDARY INFECTION OF THE UDDER. 


Ramella has written a note upon this subject. 
The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease which ap- 
peared in the autumn of 1913 and in the winter 
and be eg of 1914, although benign in form, pre- 
sented the predominant feature of predisposing the 


‘patients to secondary infections, and above all to 


mastitis. Mastitis could be found among the cows 
to the extent of 10% to 20%, or even more. 

Ramella attributes this to the effect of the foot- 
and-mouth disease, which renders the animals more 
susceptible to the pathogenic flora existing in the 
cowshed, and especially to streptococci. The micro- 
organisms causing the infection, generally strepto- 
cocci and the bacillus coli, ascending along the 
milk duct, provoke inflammation of the | ac 

The patients are feverish, and show dulness and 
loss of appetite. The ears and extremities are cold, 
the coat is rough, the respirations are frequent and 
superficial, and the cardiac pulsations frequent 
and weak. The lacteal secretion is altered, and, at 
first yellowish, may become serous or purulent. 
The udder is tumefied and painful, and preserves 
the impressions of the fingers. In the graver cases 
it assumes a woody hardness. It contains a little 
ichorous fetid liquid mixed with epithelium, due to 
desquamation of the milk duct and gangrene of 
parts of the organ. In the mild cases, a complete 
recovery from the condition is possible. 

Prof. Stazzi has examined the secretion taken 
from three affected cows, all from different cow- 
sheds. In two cases he isolated a streptococcus, 
and in the third the bacillus coli. 

Ramella, with a view to impeding the entry of 
these germs into the milk duct, has now adopted 
the plan of having the udders of all cows affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease systematically disin- 
fected for a period of about twenty days with a 
tepid 5% solution of lysoform. This is affected by 
means of an apparatus which disperses the solu- 
tion over the whole of the surface of the udder, 
and the liquid finally flows downwards and disin- 
fects the nipple. 

Ramella has chosen lysoform because it is a good 
antiseptic, is non-toxic, and, above all, because it 
does not impart a bad odour to the udder, and 
therefore has enabled the milk to be used even for 
alimentary p ses. 

The wer have been very good. When- 
ever Ramella has resorted to disinfection of the 
udder (which he has done very often) the cases of 
mastitis following upon foot-and-mouth disease 
have been fewer in number and milder in their 
results, and sometimes mastitis had not appeared 
at all. 

Considering the losses from mastitis—which are 
sometimes greater than those caused by foot-and- 
mouth disease itself—Ramella considers that dis- 
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infection of the udder is necessary whenever foot- 

and-mouth disease appears, as the sole means of 

averting this serious complication.—(La Clinica 

Veterinaria). 

Hay as Bearer oF THE Virus OF Foor-anp- 
Mourn DisEase. 


On December 27, 1913, foot-and-mouth disease 
appeared on a farm in the district of Aurich. The 
origin of the outbreak was obscure at first; for 
Aurich and the adjoining districts had been free 
from the disease for a long time, and the inhabit- 
ants of the farm had had no intercourse with per- 
sons from infected places. An investigation was 
therefore instituted, with the result that the infec- 
tion was attributed to feeding with hay. The hay 
had been won in the autumn of 1911 from a 
meadow upon which infected cows had been in the 
same year. The hay had been preserved in a stack 
behind the farm, and had been used to feed the 
cattle for the first time on December 23, 1913. The 
disease appeared four days later.—.(Miinch. Tier. 
Woch). 

(If this view is correct, the virus must have lived 
outside the body for something like 24 years—a 
a exceeding that usually assigned to it.— 

ansl). 


TRANSMISSION OF DIsEAsE TO 
A 

Martin, of Passau, records the following case. 
Some animals suffering from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease were undergoing disinfection, and a St. Ber- 
nard mongrel ate some pieces of horn from their 
claws. Five days afterwards he sickened, and 
could not stand or walk properly; and this was 
ascribed to indigestion brought on by eating the 
pieces of horn. Castor oil was given, and, while 
this was being done, it was noticed that the lips 
and tongue showed the appearances of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The paws were then examined, 
and most typical aphthe were found between the 
toes. The termination of the case is not stated.— 
(Miinch. Tier. Woch.) 


THE USE OF ATROPINE IN H&MORRHAGE. 


Dr. E. Simon states (Therapeut. Monatshefte) 
that atropine is an excellent agent for allaying 
hemorrhage. At present, the method by which it 
acts in this direction is unexplained. Simon ob- 
served a surprising effect in pulmonary hemorrhage 
after the injection of 0.001 gramme of atropine. 
(This equals about 1/65 grain—of course, these 
observations are of human medicine—Trans.) Even 
in severe cases, in which the blood came like a 
stream from the mouth and nose, Simon never saw 
a failure; and in no case were undesirable effects 
produced. 

Simon experienced equally brilliant success in 
uterine hemorrhages, whatever their origin might 
be. The same dose was used, and the hemorrhage 
ceased immediately. 

Simon also saw excellent effects from atropine in 
hemorrhage arising from gastric ulcers. Even 
severe vomiting of blood stopped almost imme- 


diately ; and its reappearance could be prevented 
by the frequent internal administration of small 
doses of atropine. In addition, the pain-stilling 
effect of atropine was of value.—(Miinch. Tier. 
Woch.) W. R. C. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE SO-CALLED 
TYPES OF TUBERCLE BACILLI. 


By Professor Dr. D. A. De Jone, Leiden, Netherlands, 


It is scarcely wen to deal with the comparative 
pathology of tuberculosis and with the possibility of 
mutual infection of animals and man without sayin 
something on the history of the so-called types of 
tubercle bacilli. On the other hand, this history is se 
well known in scientific circles that it is not necessary 
to give a lengthy exposition of it. The following facts 
will be sufficient. 

In 1882 and 1884 Koch proclaimed the tubercle 
bacillus as the on/y and common cause of tuberculosis 
in man an animals. Then in 1889, 1890, and 1891 
Rivolta, Koch, Maffucci, and Straus and Gamaleia, 
after different careful researches, found that the 
bacillus of. avian tuberculosis ordinarily differs in 
respect of cultural characters and pathogenic power 
towards animals from the mammalian bacillus. Koch 
had already spoken of a distinct species, but most of 
the authors, especially the French ones, defended the 
opinion that to regard the organisms as constituti 
two species was going too far, and that avian an 
mammalian bacilli ought to be considered two varieties 
of the same species. 

Later on American pathologists drew attention to 
certain differences in the pathogenic powers and cul- 
tural characters of human and bovine tubercle bacilli, 
namely, Frothingham, Theobald Smith and Din- 
widdie. Among these, Theobald Smith, after man 
experiments, made a separation between a human an 
a bovine variety of the tubercle bacillus, but, as far as 
I know, it was not his intention to give to these types 
the character of different and independent species, and 
he did not say that men could not be infected by 
cattle and wice versa. The experiments of Theobald 
Smith and Dinwiddie were thus merely a confirmation 
of earlier experiments made by Crookshank, Gaiser 
and Martin. 

Much more far-reaching were the conclusions an- 
nounced by Robert Koch at the Congress in London in 
1901, as the result of experiments made by him in col- 
laboration with Schiitz. I think it right to re- 
call the fact that the learned bacteriologist on that 
occasion expressed himself as follows :— 


“Human tuberculosis differs from bovine and cannot 
be transmitted to cattle. It seems to me very desir- 
able, however, that these experiments should be re- 
peated elsewhere, in order that all doubt as to the cor- 
rectness of my assertion may be removed.” And further 
on :—“T should estimate the extent of infection by the 
milk and flesh of tubercular cattle, and the butter made 
of their milk, as hardly greater than that of heredi- 
tary transmission, and therefore I do not deem it ad- 
visable to take any measures against it.” 

These assertions practically amounted to a conten- 
tion that there was no connection between human and 
animal tuberculosis, and also that the two bacilli, those 
of man and those of cattle, should be regarded as two 
different species ; furthermore, that from the hygienic 
— of view tuberculosis of cattle did not present any 

nger to the health of man. 


*Presented at the Tenth International Veterinary Congress 
Lendon, 1914 
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At the Congress in London several learned men, in- 
cluding Nocard, Woodhead, Lister, M‘Fadyean, Thom- 
assen, dissented from the opinion expressed by Koch, 
but Koch’s speech on that occasion had very important 
results, inasmuch as in many parts of the world it led 
to the institution of investigations which were intended 
to test the accuracy of Koch’s views. These investi- 
gations were of great interest to myself, because in a 
series of experiments finished before the Congress of 
London in 1901, I had proved that undoubtedly tuber- 
culosis of man could be transmitted to cattle, and that 
in man bacilli can be found as pathogenic as those of 
cattle. 

I may now pass on tothe results of the investiga- 
tions made since the Congress in London. When ana- 
wy carefully, they provide us with abundant proofs 

t between bovine and human tubercle bacilli per- 
manent and solid differences of species do not exist. 
The experiments executed in the German Imperial 
Office of Hygiene have demonstrated that bovine 
tubercle bacilli are pretty frequently found in man. 
The first investigations of Kossel, Weber, and Heuss 
proved this very clearly: tuberculosis of cattle 
could be transmitted to man. They were followed by 
others proving the same. speaking of two dis- 
tinct es of tubercle ili, they accept later a 
distinction of types, and the types which possess per- 
manent different characters. And notwithstanding the 
fact that the investigators of the Hygienic Office of 
Berlin and their co-workers have brought forward a 
considerable number of cases of bovine infection in 
man, they maintain the opinion that such cases are still 
a very rare occurrence. I think one cannot but feel 
that there is a considerable inconsequence in these con- 


ceptions. 

The belief in a permanent difference between bovine 
and human tubercle bacilli cannot be maintained. That 
the cultural properties are not sufficient in this way is 
most clearly proved by the admirable researches of 
Arloing on the artificial alterations in the most char- 
acteristic culture-attributes. His work on the 

eneous cultwres is in this respect conclusive. 
But there are many other proofs. The curious differ- 
ences in the acid and alkaline reaction curves between 
bovine and human cultures, studied so minutely by 

tis the same with re to the pathogenic power. 
The virulence towards rabbits, calves and oe nds 
such as goats, of human and bovine bacilli is not always 
different. I have proved that the virulence of human 
bacilli can be augmented artificially, and the criti- 
cisms of Kossel on the experiments are not justified. 
Ihave convinced myself in visiting the experimental 
stables of the German Imperial Office of Hygiene in 
Berlin that my stables and the provision for the isola- 
tion of my animals were at least as careful as those of 
the investigators in Berlin. But Dammann and Mus- 
semeier have also succeeded in elevating the viru- 
lence of human bacilli, and so also has Eber, whose 
eeoeatigptions I will not analyse further, because they 
are to be repeated in Berlin. And most convincing 
with regard to this point are the different experiments 
of Arloing, who has really proved that cultural- 
characters and pathogenic pewer can be changed in the 
hands of an able experimenter. 

That the pathogenic powers of human and bovine 
bacilli cannot be called ap peoan | different, I con- 
sider I have again proved by recently inoculating two 

ts into the udder with illi from two different 
bovine mga, agaan forms a very sensitive method of 
inoculation. e one bovine bacillus showed human 
characters, the other bovine ones. Such results lead 
to the negation of permanent ineffaceable differences. 

I ought to offer my excuses for not having already 
ferred to a very valuable report on this eulgieot, the re- 


sult of most careful investigations auing many years, 
by most competent representatives of the profession ; 
I mean the report ef the British Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis, of which the members were Foster, Wood- 
head, Martin, M‘Fadyean, Boyce and Power. 

I feel obliged to speak with the pave. respect any- 
one can feel regarding the work of these learned men. 
It contains a multitude of scientifically interesting 
facts, and expresses opinions with a remarkable clear- 
ness of view and impartiality. The investigators do 
not proclaim what has not been proved, and they put 
aside all inclination for pases opinions. They have 
produced a gigantic work. . 

_ They deal very carefully with the questions of types 
in relation to their experiments. The commission says 
tinguish three t of tuberc illi, recognisable 
their In 108 ordi cases of 
human tuberculosis the commission found eighty-four 
times human bacilli, in nineteen cases bovine tubercle 
bacilli, and in five cases both human and bovine bacilli. 
In three out of twenty cases of lupus the bacilli showed 
so-called typical characters in the case of the bovine 
and in two cases of the human type. In eight other 
cases the culture was of the bevine type, but the viru- 
lence was less, al ough in some cases it could be in- 
creased by . I think this proves the ibilit 
of variation of the characters, just because Koch sai 
in Washington (see later on) that the type is to be de- 
fined from those fresh cultures. : , 

Only in the one case of lupus already mentioned did 
the British Commission find a bovine bacillus witb the 
ordinary virulence of the so-called bovine type. In the 
eleven cases of the human type the virulence was also 
oy of a lower d and in some cases it could 

increased by passage. Thus in these cases also there 
was a varying virulence in the fresh cultures, and no 


constancy in the t 

In two of the five cases of equine tuberculosis the 
type of the bacillus was not bovine. The virulence 
was less pronounced, though the cultures were of the 
bovine type. By passage experiments one succeeded in 
increasing the virulence. Hence in these cases the 
freshly isolated bacillus was not of a definite t; 

The British Commission do not consider all these 
variations as new t and they say that further in- 
vestigations may possibly disclose other additional 
variations in the types. Artificially, the commission 
did not succeed in oy ey type. The avian type 
also could not be changed. But regarding theexceptional 
lupus and equine bacilli, the commission say textually : 

‘We havealready given reasons for declining to ac- 
cept these exceptional bacilli as distinct fixed types, 
and if that view of them is excluded they must be re- 

ded as either modified human or modified bovine 

ili. The latter appears to be the more probable 
explanation, and if that view be accepted the discove 
of these exceptional bacilli makes it impossible to 
difference of virulence for the calf and rabbit as suffi- 
cient to establish the non-identity of the human and 
theret only slight cultural 

‘““There wo refore, remain ight c 
difference on which to found the conclusion that the 
human and the bovine types represent two distinct 
organisms. We prefer to these two types as 
varieties of the same bacillus, and the lesions which 
they preteen, whether in man or in other as 
manifestations of the same di P 

The-.fact that this learned Commission was not in a 
position to solve a// questions concerning the relation- 
ship of tuberculosis in animals and man, holds out a 
warning to us for the future, viz., to recognise that such 
questions are not to be solved in a short time, and that 
it is not prudent to pronounce opinions of far-reaching, 
practical consequence when the possibility exists that 
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they may afterwards be proved to be not sufficiently 
well founded. 


That bovine tuberculosis can be a source of danger 
for man has now been proved several times. And that 
it is not justified to speak of “types” of tubercle bacilli, 
in the sense that they are micro-organisms permanently 
separated by their c. ters, is clearly proved by the 
remarkable researches of the British Commission. 

But investigations must be continued in order to 
complete our knowledge. And so, moved by the report 
of the British Commission, which says that bovine 
bacilli are more pathogenic than human bacilli for goats, 
I made the experiments on goats, already mention 
elsewhere, and could in this way prove that there 
actually exist tubercle bacilli of bovine origin which 
have the virulence of human bacilli. There exists 
no constant difference between these. 

We may say that ordinarily tubercle bacilli isolated 
Srom man and cattle may show differences in form and 
cultural characters, but the differences are not always 
present, and they are not always clear. 

The pathogenic attributes, very often, but not always, 
differ un the same way. They may be the same, and 
may be met with. 

It might be said that I had not paid sufficient regard 
to all the scientific sources bearing on the matter if I 
did not refer to the following facts :— ; 

In the German Imperial Hygienic Office the investi- 
gations regarding tuberculosis have until recently been 
continued in a very careful way. They have yielded 
valuable results, but these are often put forward as 
proving that bovine tuberculosis is on/y very mye | 

rous to man, and that the types of tubercle bacilli 
do not belong to the micro-organisims liable to variation. 

In my opinion these conclusions, even with regard to 

e most recent researches, are not justified, and there- 
fore I propose to say something regarding them. 

In 1910 Weber endeavoured to investigate in praxi 

question whether there is any real danger in 
consuming milk and milk products from cows suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder. Cows so affected were 
ed out, and enquiries were made as to whether 
among the people who had drunk the milk for a shorter 
or longer time there were any suffering from tubercu- 
losis, and in such cases the bacillus was isolated and the 
type of it determined. In this way there could be ex- 
amined 133 cases with 628 persons, comprising 284 
children, 335 adults, and 9 whose age was not indicated. 
All those people had consumed the milk several times, 
either as milk from the diseased cow or only as mixed 
milk, or they had eaten dairy products prepared from 
the milk. e information received regarding the con- 
sumption of the milk was not always very clear, but in 
sixty-nine of the cases of tuberculosis of the udder it 
was ascertained with certainty that the unboiled milk 
products made from it had been consumed by 151 
children, 200 adults, and 9 other persons. 

In Weber’s view the certain criterion of infection is 
the isolation of bacilli of the bovine type. But it must 
be remembered that if the characters are not constant 
the discovery of bacilli of another type than the bovine 
does not give one the right to assert that the bacilli in 
question were not originally derived from a bovine 
source. However, proceeding on this doctrinaire basis 
Weber discovered two certain cases of infection among 
children, or nearly 1°3 per cent. In my opinion, this 
is sufficiently serious to justify one in canning bovine 
tuberculosis as very dangerous for the human subject. 
But Weber also mentions twenty-two doubtful cases 
mest of them among children, and from his investiga- 
tions he draws the following conclusion :— 

“The danger resulting from the consumption of milk 
and dairy products of cows affected with tuberculosis of 
the udder is very slight compared with that offered by 
man with open tuberculosis of the lungs.” 


This may be so, but, at any rate, the statement in- 
volves an admission of the —- y a judge who is 
inclined to exclude every ibility of variation in the 
characters of bovine bacilli. But the invariability of 
the bovine has never been proved; it is only 
assumed, and from a practical point of view we must 
a a the danger as much greater than suggested by 

eber. 


In a second report Ungermann has published the 
results of a further series of investigations by Weber 
concerning 376 persons, of whom 133 were children, 223 
adults (above 14 years), and twenty aang of unknown 
age. In this series there were no clear cases of bovine 
infection—a result indicating a still lower estimate of 
the danger, but this interpretation is again based entirely 
upon the results of the attempts to cultivate bacilli of 
the so-called bovine type from the human lesions. To 
those, however, who refuse to accept the thesis, “No 
bovine infection without the bovine type,” the danger 
must appear to be much greater, and it must be much 
greater just because that bovine type is found in an ever- 
increasing number of and because cases in which 
the bovine type may have its characters cannot 
be detected. 


If it were my purpose to mention the results of all 
the communications and investigations upon this sub- 
ject, I should have to consider the 7'ransactions of the 

uberculosis Congresses at 1908) and 
Rome (1912), and the numerous articles pe lished 
the German Imperial Health Office, the Robert Koc 
Institute, and by various other authors. At the Wash- 
ington Con Koch defended his original opinion 
and was not inclined to accept the intermediary t 
ef the British Commission, on the und that they 
were not freshly isolated cultures. In this, however, 
Koch was in error, for the aberrent t of the British 
Commission were studied when f: y isolated. Fur- 
thermore, any variation which takes place in the charac- 
ters of bacilli some time after isolation must be regarded 
as itself evidence of variability ; it is therefore not justi- 
fiable to say that the characters possessed by recently 
isolated bacilli form a certain indication of their origin, 
Later on, at the same meeting, Koch stated that he 
never denied the existence of bovine tuberculosis in 
man, but he again expressed the opinion that such cases 
were very rare. 

At Washington, Koch did not admit the occurrence 
of cases of human pulmonary phthisis caused by the 
bovine bacillus, and he believed the other cases of bovine 
infection to be very few in number. Several other 
members of the Washington Congress were not able to 
share this opinion. The end of the history is that Koch 
clearly admitted the of bovine tubercu- 
losis to man, although, as is generally accepted, he had 
denied this at the Con in London in 1901. Other- 
wise, however, he upheld his former opinions, and main- 
tained that it was not necessary to combat bovine 
tuberculosis in the interests of man. 

It is not very easy to summarize the results of the dis- 
cussion of the subject at the Congress in Rome owing 
to the great divergence of opinions which reigned there. 

Calmette was of opinion that the bovine bacillus con- 
stitutes a danger to man and that the t are not 
constant. Woodhead, summarizing the results obtained 
by the British Commission, was of the same opinion. 
Lindemann a the view that transformation of 
the characters of the three types of bacilli could not be 
obtained by way of experimentation. Malm considered 
it impossible to es the tubercle bacilli of mammals 
into a human and a bovine type. Orth admitted the 
danger to human health arising from the existence of 
bovine tuberculosis. Kossel, on the other hand, main- 
tained his former point of view, and regarded the danger 
attaching to bovine tuberculosis as very insignificant. 

We may say that there are now many specialists who 
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admit the and maintain the constancy of the 

Ther alee admit that there are many cases of 
Sherculosis of the intestine, joints, and skin (lupus) 
caused by bovine bacillli, but these dualists are always 
found on the side of the German investigators, and it 
therefore seems to be important to criticize two of their 
latest publications. Take, for example, Médller’s in- 
vestigations regarding the types of tubercle bacilli in 
sputum. In 51 cases of Dg apemyed phthisis he found 

the human type and in no case the bovine type. 
But if the bovine bacillus may sometimes exhibit t 
characters of the human type, it is possible that among 
these 51 cases there were some examples of bovine in- 
fection. I have myself found a bovine bacillus that had 
to be regarded as of the human type and others 
(eg. Arloing) have had similar results. 

‘As has already been mentioned, Koch asserted at 
Washington that the type is to be determined by the 
characters exhibited by fresh cultures. If this view is 
accepted, then the article by Weber and Steffenhagen 

ves that the characters of the bovine type, even 
when these are studied in freshly isolated cultures, are 
not constant. Thus, from a case of bovine tuberculosis 
in man they isolated bacilli four times in succession. 
The bovine bacillus isolated on the first three of these 
occasions showed modified and less virulent characters, 
but on the fourth occasion the bacilli were of the bovine 
The case proves, in accordance with the results 
the British Commission, that the bovine type can 
undergo modification in the human body. 
I am unable to analyse all the recent investigations 


: regarding the subject. The bovine type can be found in 


sputum, in joints, mesenteric and bronchial glands, and 
in cases of lupus. But the types are not constant, and 
therefore, when modified types are met with it is not 
always possible to say what has been the source of the 
infection. In other words, when we rely solely on the 
type characters of the bacilli we run the risk of under- 
estimating the number of cases of bovine infection in 
man. The number may be much greater than it then 

to be. When we accept constancy of t we 
are therefore liable to underestimate the risk of infection 
from bovine sources, and that would be practically 


us. 

I thus adhere to the suggestions made in my report 
communicated to the Congress of Comparative Pathology 
in Paris in 1912. 

. I should, however, like to add that recently in Helland 
an article has been published on investigations carried 
out, quite independently of those conducted in my labor- 
atories, in which the inconstancy of the types of mam- 


bacilli is again proved. In eight cases of tuber- | be 


culosis of the dog investigated by Schornagel the 
bacilli isolated were of the bovine type in two cases, of 
the human type in four cases, and intermediary in type 
the prectical int of view it is not 

pownt of view it 1s permessrble 
to divide mammalian tubercle bacilli into two sharply 


How does the question stand with regard to the so- 
called avain type of tuberculous bacillus ? 

In two recent publications I have shown from 
results obtained by myself and others that the avian 
bacilli can certainly under natural conditions infect 
not only fowls, but also mice, rats, rabbits, cattle, 
pigs, and men, and that the tuberculosis thus set up can 

very serious. 

But the attributes of the so-called avian type are just 
as little constant as those ot the bovine type and the 
human . This was known from the classical experi- 
ments of Arloing and also from the communications 
made by Rabinowitsch, Loewenstein, myself, and 
others. m these facts it is evident that in natural 
conditions tuberculosis of poultry also constitutes a 
danger to the health of man and other mammals. 

From the foregoing statements it is to be inferred 


that, from a practical and scientific point of view, I do 
not wish to separate tubercle bacilli into the so-called 
bovine, human, and avian types, as distinct species with 
unalterable qualities. It is not necessary to support this 
opinion further by recalling the fact that the so-called 
reactions of immunity, viz., agglutination, alexin-fixation, 
tuberculination, do not enable one to make such a separ- 
tion. Already, in 1901, I had proved that avian 
tuberculin in sufficient doses produces a reaction in 
tuberculous individuals. And since it is not possible to 
separate the bacilli by these reactions, it is also im- 
possible to separate the tuberculosis of man, cattle, and 
poultry by them. 

It is obvious that in this report I cannot deal with all 
of the subject. That the bacillus of the so-called 

ohne’s disease can neither be separated from nor identi- 
fied with the tubercle bacillus without further careful 
examination, will be evident to everyone who under- 
stands the question. And, for the same reasons, the 
relationship of tubercle bacilli of warm-blooded animals 
to those of cold-blooded animals and to the so-called 
acid-fast pseudo-tubercle bacilli demands further study. 

While covepting, for purposes of description, as does 
the British Commission on Tuberculosis, the existence 
of three yess of tubercle bacilli, recognizable by their 
individual characters, one can, in my opinion, agree with 
the conception that these types are not stable distinct 
micro-organisms. Alteration of the type has to be ad- 
mitted, and also reciprocal infections. And the investi- 
gations of recent years have shown that bovine infection 
m man, and avian infection in mammalians are far 
from being rare. This gives for the practical side of the 
question a number of conclusions which can be formu- 
lated as follows :— 

(1) Tuberculosis of man is not caused exclusively by 
tubercle bacilli derived from men, but also by tubercle 
bacilli derived from animals (cattle, poultry). 

(2) In combating human tuberculosis one must take 
account, net only of infection from men, but also ef that 
from animals 

(3) Tuberculosis of cattle (bovine tuberculosis) is a 
danger to man, not only because bovine tubercle bacilli 
in milk and dairy products or in meat can give rise toa 
food-infection, but also because bovine bacilli, excreted 
in any way, form a danger to men. 

(4) In combating tuberculosis in cattle (bovine tuber- 
culosis) the animals which spread the contagion, that is 
to say, the animals with marked open tuberculosis, must 
receive first attention, not only use such animals 
represent the most dangerous sources of infection for 
cattle, but also because they are dangerous to human 


ings. 
(5) The elimination of such animals by Official Gov- 
ernmental measures is not only desirable as a means com- 
bating tuberculesis in cattle from an economical point 
of view, but also because it is demanded in the interests 
of human health. 

(6) To counteract the danger of infection of other 
animals (calves, pigs) and men by milk, milk products, 
and dairy products, containing tubercle bacilli, not only 
measures against tuberculosis of the udder, but also 
against the other dangerous epen forms of bovine tuber- 
culosis must be taken ; and, ides those measures, 
others, concerning milk production, milk sale, steriliza- 
tion, and pasteurization, are n , because the milk 
of cows with clesed tuberculosis may contain bacilli 
and because originally uninfected milk can be infec 
afterwards. 

(7) In combating tuberculosis of man and of cattle. 
measures must also be taken against tuberculosis of 
poultry, because avian tuberculosis can be communicated 
to men and cattle (also pigs). > 

(8) For the —- of tuberculosis in pigs reliance 
must mainly placed on the measures desi to 
cattle and poultry. 


combat tuberculosis in 
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THE MILK AND —— (SCOTLAND) ACT, 


(Continued from p. 386.) 


Section 3, put shortly, enacts :— 

That every local authority may and when required 
by the Board shall appoint one or more M.R.C.V.S. 
to act as veterinary inspector or veterinary inspectors 
under the Act, and pay them a salary approved by 
the Board. 

That a veterinary inspector so appointed shall not 
en in private practice in any district in which he 
holds office, save with the consent of the Board. 

That two or more local authorities may, and if re- 
quired by the Board shall, combine in appointing a 
veterinary inspector, and no veterinary inspector ap- 
pointed by the local authority shall be removable from 
office except with the sanction of the Board. 

That a veterinary inspector shall, if required nom- 
inate a substitute, for whom he shall 
be responsible, and who shall act with full power in 
his illness or absence. 

That, in districts where a veterinary inspector is 
not appointed in terms of this section, the duties shall 
be performed by a veterinary surgeon appointed in 
— of section 43 of the Public Health (Scotland) 

ct, 1897. 

at the local authority shal] regulate the duties 
and the relations of the veterinary inspector to other 
officials. 

That where a county council appoint a veterinary 
inspector who is an M.R.C.V.S. under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts or any other Act which they administer, 
the person so appointed may, and if required by the 
Board shall, where the local authority is a district 
committee of the county council, be appointed veteri- 
— inspector under this Act. 

at the local authority may arrange for the bac- 
teriological or other examinations of specimens and 
samples taken for the purposes of this Act. 

_I scarcely need say that veterinary surgeons are 
highly satistied that their fitness to play an independ- 
ent part in a campaign of this kind has received the 
recognition to which pe have long been entitled, 
while the security of office granted will enable the 
veterinary inspector to perform his duties fearlessly. 
The gee mene as veterinary inspectors under this Act 
of such whole-time veterinary officers as are presently 
carrying out the several functions of the local authori- 
ties under the Public Health and the Diseases of Ani- 
mals Acts is, to say the least, an economical and com- 
mendable arrangement. F urther, in the districts con- 
cerned the a nt confusion and overlapping of the 
Milk and Dairies Act with the Tuberculosis Order will 
disappear. 

Our experience in Lanarkshire amply illustrates both 
contentions. You may be aware that it has been the 
custom in Lanarkshire for many years to carry out 
veterinary inspections of every dairy herd in the county 
at least once a year, and since the advent of the Tuber- 
culosis Order in May, 1913, it has meayeme’ in scores of 
cases that, while doing inspection of cattle under the 
Dairies, Cowsheds, and Milkshops Order, we have dis- 
covered and have been able at once to deal with diseased 
animals amenable to the Tuberculosis Order. 

INSPECTION. 
Section 4, shortly put, provides :— ; 

That at least once in every year every dairy shall 
be inspected by the medical officer of health or sani- 
tary inspector or any other authorised officer, who 
must report on the condition of the dairy to the local 
authority. 

That at least once in every year every dairy herd 


shall be inspected by the veterinary inspector, who 
shall report the result of every such inspection to the 
local authority. 

That “when the medical officer of health or sani 
inspector of any district is of opinion that any mi 
consigned to the district from any other district is 
contaminated or impure, or when the medical officer 
of health has reasonable ground for believing that any 
milk consigned as aforesaid is likely to cause any 
infectious disease or other illness, it shall be lawful 
for the medical officer of health, sanitary inspector, or 
veterinary inspector of the first-named district to 
inspect the dairy from which such milk has been con- 
signed and to examine the cattle therein, and the 
dairyman and the persons in his employment shall 
give all reasonable facilities and assistance to such 
officers for such inspection and examination.” 

This section confers a new and extensive power on 
local authorities of making inspections out-with their 
district, but only when milk coming in from outside is 
subject to suspicion. This might have led to friction 
with the outside authority if the outside ——— had 
no knowledge that such inspection were to be made and 
no opportunity of being represented at them, and to 
over this difficulty there was inserted in the Act section 
6, which provides :— 

“ Where any official of a local authority proposes to 
inspect any dairy in the district of another local 
authority or to examine the cattle in such dairy 
under powers contained in this or any other Act, he 
shall give intimation by the readiest means available 
to the medical officer of health of the second-named 
district of the intention to make the said inspection 
or examination, so that if circumstances permit, 
medical officer of health, sanitary inspector, or veter- 
inary inspector of the second-named district may be 
present at such inspection or examination.” 

It was at the same time pointed out that Edinburgh 
and Glasgow already wider powers of inspect- 
ing in outside districts that were conferred by section 
4 of the Act, and these powers are safeguarded by sec- 
tion 31 of the Act. The provisions of section 6, how- 
ever, are evidently intended to be supplementary, and no 
doubt the a sense and a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
amongst officials of the various local authorities will 
ensure the smooth working of the provisions referred 
to. Further, when the Act comes into full operation, 
all authorities will be inspection 
of dairies in terms of section 4, the need for inspection 
by outside local authorities will not obtain as it does at 
present in the case of those local authorities who mean- 
time make no pretence of a ae inspection 
under the optional powers of the Dairies, Cowsheds 
and Milkshops Order. 


[Other sections control Registration of Dairies : Sale 
of milk from vehicles : Dairy bye-laws (by local author- 
ties): Procedure if local authority neglect duty : Re- 
gulations by B. of A. (Scotland): Milk of diseased 
cows: Notification and prohibition of diseased per- 
sons: Procedure for stoppage of milk: Penalties: 
Cost of structural alterations]. 


Section 13.—Milk of diseased cows not to be used— 
It shall be an offence to consign, sell, offer, or expose or 
keep for sale for human food, or use in the manufac- 
ture of products for human consumption, the milk of 
any cow suffering from :— 

(1) Tuberculosis with emaciation. 

A preferable term would have been that of the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1914, viz., “emaciation due to tuber- 
culosis ”—a distinction with a difference. 

(2) Tuberculosis of the udder. ‘ 

of diseased animals is 


The inclusion of the above t: 
no hardship to dairymen, as are amenable to the 
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Tuberculosis Order, and when dealt with thereunder 
compensation is paid. 

(3) Any sore on the teats accompanied by suppura- 

tion or bleeding. 

(4) Any disease liable to contaminate the milk. 

These two provisions will compel increased care in 
the prevention and treatment not only of infectious 
teat eruptions, common at certain seasons in some 
herds, but of all affections of the milk-secreting tissue 

e udder. 

oe of cows considered liable to contaminate 
milk would doubtless include those specifically men- 
tioned in this connection in the first schedule of the 
English Order, viz. :—Acute mastitis, or inflammation 
of the udder, commonly known as udder-clap, weed, or 
downfall of the udder, etc. ; actinomycosis of the udder, 
anthrax, foot-and-mouth disease, suppuration of the 
udder. Strictly enforced, it is not difficult to prophesy 
that there will be much lamentation through the opera- 
tion of this provision for the prevention of contami- 
nation of the milk. Let us suppose that a cow in full 
milk contracts an infection of one-quarter of the udder 
setting up acute inflammation, the other three-quarters 
being unaffected. From the very outset ot the disease, 
the total udder secretion of that cow will be banned 
until the affected quarter is either restored to health by 
a rapid subsidence of the inflammation (only to be ex- 
pected in the more benign infections) or has 
through the usual tedious — associated with the 


* discharge of abnormal material from the teat or from 


such breaches of the udder tissue as have resulted from 
abscess formation. In such cases many weeks, often 
months, elapse ere the quarter becomes dry or its secre- 
tion normal, while it is usual, after the first few da: 
that the apparently normal secretion of the unaffec 
quarters is abundant. Inasmuch as 90 per cent. of 
stockowners are in the habit of marketing what is ap- 
parently normal of the udder secretion of such a cow, 
the Act adds a new importance to affections of the 
udder other than tuberculosis, and I fear some extra 
calf-rearing and pig-feeding will have to be done. 
Hitherto far too little attention has been given by 
stockowners and others, including veterinary surgeons, 
to the prevention and control of udder complaints, and 
that because their infectively has not been sufficiently 
realised 


(5) Giving tuberculons milk. To be free of offence 
under the Act in respect of the milk of any animal in- 
dicated as above, a dairyman will have to prove that 
he did know and had no reason to suspect that the milk 
was the milk of suchacow. _ 

Section 14.—Dairymen to notify disease— Under this 
section every dairyman must give written notice to the 
local authority if there is in his herd any cow suffering 
from a suppurating teat sore, or any disease liable to 
contaminate the milk, or that is giving tuberculous 
milk—the others referred to in section 13, viz., cases 
of tuberculosis with emaciation and tuberculosis of the 
udder, are notifiable under the tuberculosis Order of 
1914. 

Section 22.—Power of Veterinary Inspector to Apply 
Tuberculin Test—This may be only done with the 
owner's written consent. If the tuberculin test is ex- 
ee te of service in administering the Act, it is 

ifficult to understand why the owner’s consent is neces- 
for a test so innocuous. 
iginally it was provided that there could be no 
offence until five months after the commencement of 
the Act, viz., from Ist Jan to 28th May, 1915. 
But it is to be noted that the ’s Order of 13th 
November last, postponing the Act till Ist October, 
1915, provides that a dairyman without a certificate, 
under section 7, shall not be guilty of an offence 
prior to first January, 1916, a period of three months 


only. The local authority must keep a list of licensed 
dairies in their district. 

If the Act is to be set in motion on 1st October next 
—which we hope it will—it will only be fair that the 
local authorities should as soon as may be, frame and 
a their dairy bye-laws, and be ready to supply on 

emand the specific forms of application for registra- 
tion which they desire to be hi Indeed, it would be 
well if, during the present period of postponement, the 
great majority of applications should have been re- 
ceived and considered. 


SrrucTuRaL ALTERATIONS. 


The cost of the structural alterations, etc., that will 
inevitably be required in many of our dairies cannot 
fail to have some ulterior influence on the economics of 
the dairy industry, and Iam convinced milk produc- 
tion will decrease until the price of the commodity rises 
rises sufficiently to encourage its extension. When the 
effect of the Act begins to tel] along with the other 
factors that are operating to-day to diminish dairying, 
and of which evidence is not lacking, — dairymen 
will halt in their activity to produce milk. If that 
prognosis be correct, it is difficult to understand the 
statesman who recently declared that nothwithstanding 
forthcoming dairy legislation, it was a sine qua non 
that the public be supplied plentifully with wholesome 
milk without any increase in its cost. I will not pursue 
this interesting side subject further except to express 
the hope that it may be intended later on that milk 
producers will be subsidised by the Treasury according 
to the quantity of milk they are able to put on the 
market. 

Tue Discussion. 


Mr. James Stirling, of the Glasgow Dairy Co. (Ltd.), 
said he had no great faith in the great good which the 
Dairy Act was supposed to conferupon them. He could 
look back for twenty years and find powers whichtwere 
almost as great which were still on the Statute Book. 
Glasgow and Edinburgh had as great powers in their 
special Acts of Parliament as anything contained in 
the new Act which they were now considering. He 
feared that in the next twenty years they would not see 
much progress, use the local authorities were not 
the first parties interested. Those who were most 
directly interested ir reform were the consumin 
authorities.) The local authorities looked after their 
own people, and they took jolly good care not to look 
after the inhabitants of the city. In his opinion, the 
consuming authorities should have absolute control over 
their supplies of milk. The authorities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh could go into the eountry and make an 
examination of the premises and herds from which 
their milk supplies were drawn, while they could also 
take samples. He objected to the Local Government 
Board having the right of making regulations without 
any consultation with practical men who knew some- 
thing about the difficulties of the dairy trade. 

Mr. David Allan, M.R.c.v.s., Busby, said the pa 
was one which did not lend itself to very wide dis. 
cussion. He did not think 7 could amend the Act 
very much inthe meantime. There was no doubt that 
a great many dairies and cowsheds required to be put 
into order, and this Act would have the effect of puttin 
the regulations regarding these into force. This woul 
be very expensive both for the landlord and tenant, 
because the reconstruction of many b and dairies 
would be n . The price at which milk was sell- 
ing at the present time would not meet the e 
the only thing for that was that the price of milk wo 

uire to be raised. 
r. John Findlay, Baillieston, agreed with the chair- 
man, that the byre was not the place for the doctor, but 
that it was the place for the veterinary surgeon. There 
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was one thing which this Act did. It took away some 
of the power from the Local Government a 

was sorry to see that even at this time of day the Local 
Government Board did not wish any outside interfer- 
ence, but those representing the farmers had shown 
some activity, and they had now to get the consent of 
the Board of Agriculture. Why the doctors had got 
their hands so far in he did not know. The Local 
Government Board issued model bye-laws, and it was a 
good thing, too, because they found out what were the 
views of that body. They wanted 800 cubic feet of 
space per cow. They had not taken the advice of prac- 
tical men when they put forth that idea. At the out- 
side, the number of cubic feet was 500. They also had 
extravagant ideas about lighting, and they wanted 50 
feet of floor space. He would like them to realise 
what that would mean. There was hardly any of them 
there who had more than thirty-six feet. and there were 
a good many more who had not thirty feet. The Board 
also wanted them to take the manure from the byre 
twice every day. The dungstead was to be ten yards 
away from the byre, and it was to be covered over, 
while it was to be emptied every fortnight. Mr. Find- 
lay said that now was the time for the farmers to 
watch the local authorities when they were .trying to 
frame bye-laws under the new Act. Another point was 
that local authorities said that the byre should have no 
other buildings adjoining it ; that both sides should be 
free tothe open air. That was a law made by a man 
who did not know what a byre should be. If they got 
the fresh air in to the cows it did not matter how it 


came. 

Mr. Wm. Stewart, Duntocher, said it appeared to him 
that the whole subject was bristling with points which 
would affect the milk producer to great extent, and 
likewise the landlords, who had to bear their share of 
the cost of the structural alterations. Under the Act, 
if the local authority suggested an alteration, the ten- 
ant was bound to execute that alteration whether the 
landlord was agreeable or not. That, he thought, was 
a very grave matter for the landlord. In his experi- 
ence, the milk of a cow diseased in any form went to 
nothing in a very short time. 

Mr. A. P. M‘Dougall, Milngavie, regarded the matter 
of structural alterations as one of the most difficult 
sections of the whole Act. While it was only fair 
that the tenant should share the expense with the land- 
lord, it should be remembered that the farmer was by 
no means a fixture. It was a hardship on the man who 
might have a short lease. Referring to cows having 
slightly bruised teats, at a certain season of the year, 
when young heifers were brought in, their teats were 
soft and easily broke out into sores, which were, how- 
ever, perfectly clean. To put a banon the milk of 
such was another hardship for the farmer. Mr. 
M‘Dougall raised the question of tuberculosis and pin- 
ing among dairy cows, and gave it as his opinion that 
one of the chief reasons for pining was that dairy cows 
did not have sufficient time to themselves during the 
calving period. They were not dry long enough. 

Mr. J. Snodgrass, Helensburg, said that having lis- 
tened to the lecture and the discussion, the first thought 
in one’s mind was what was the quickest way out of 
the business. (Laughter). Cows, in milk, were sub- 
ject toa large number of eee Set they ay not 
seriously ill. The suggestion Mr. M‘Dougall had 


made le. 
: I mean that each cow should be 
allowed to be dry for two or three months. 
Mr. Snodgrass: She might take six months. 
Mr. Thomas Scott, Castlecary, thought that the build 
ing of houses, etc., near dairies should be restricted. 
He knew of a case where a dairy was hemmed in on 


one side by a foundry and on the other by a sawmill. | rapid changes 


The administration of Acts, he said differed in one 
county from another. A farmer whom he knew, who 
had one farm in Lanarkshire and another in Dumfrie- 
shire, told him that if a cow died suddenly in one 
county it could be buried next morning, while in the 
other the carcase may lie a week. ere were many 
cases of cows dying and being quietly slipped into a 
hole and nevera word said. In his experience of dairy 
cows, extending over sixty years, he said he had found 
that a tuberculous cow would not give milk very lo 

If cows were treated in a proper manner there wo: 
be no “piners.” He thought that the over-feeding of 
cows in order to increase their records had a good deal 
to do with so many of them going wrong. 

Mr. Joun Frnpiay said there seemed to be a fear 
that proprietors would have to make a large outlay in 
order to have premises suitable for the local authority, 
In his opinion, the local authority should make the pre- 
mises suitable. If these bodies had any practical know- 
ledge of the subject, such nonsensical proposals would 
never be made. If such things were necessary, a rise in 
the _ of milk would be the result. The Act then 
would mean a serious loss to the country. Those in 
authority should see that no greater restrictions are 
upon the home producers than those dealt out to the 
foreigners. 

Mr. Beas, in reply, said that so far as the criticism 
was not relevant to the subject, he would leave it alone. 
Mr. Scott, however, said some things which were so 
serious that if they went out to the public unchallenged 
he might be misunderstood. Mr. Scott had spoken of a 
man having a farm in both Lanarkshire and Dumfries- 
shire, and drawing attention to the different administra- 
tion by the local authorities in these counties. In his 
experience, neither case stated by Mr. Scott related to 
Lanarkshire, therefore, he (Mr. Scott) must be entirely 
wrong. If a beast died it was always safest to suspect 
anthrax until one knew differently. He had the greatest 
contempt for the man who advised or ordered ) pers 
vants to take the hide off such a carcase, and he was 
protestin, inst such actions every day. The man 
who handled the animal ran the gravest risk of con- 
tracting the deadly disease. He might inoculate himself 
by the merest scratch or by rubbing his hand against a 
very small pimple on the face, death following in a very 
short time. In his further remarks, Mr. said there 
were many byres which could be made quite suitable, 
and conform to the requirements of that Aet, at a cost 
of a few pounds. There were, however, many byres— 
not a few of them belonging to well-to-do ie—where 
the cows were lying over the grip with only a few inches 
between them, and where the animals were in a filth 
condition when milked in the early morning. If poole 
were not willing to do something to improve these con- 
ditions, then it was a had thing for the consumer of the 
milk. He could take them to some byres, and if the 
saw the condition of things they would never dri 
milk again. They should devise methods 
for the management of these byres. How often did they 
see people ——- up new byres with every stall for 
fifty cows same length, as if every animal was the 
same size. He would have a byre like that tapering 
not less than nine inches from one end to the other, so 
that the cows of different sizes could be accomm 
accordingly. These things were not attended to because 
the whole construction of the building was left in the 
hands of an architect. It was somewhat difficult to get 
a set of bye-laws that would be acceptable to the farmer, 
who had a byre not quite up to the standard. He 
thought it was right that the local authorities should 
formulate their bye-laws at once so that the premises 
could be altered, if necessary. With ones to space, if 
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they came very far below 500 cubic feet t ey would make 
of air, and this led to draughts. The 
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smaller the cubic space the oftener they would have to 


the air, and that was not desirable. 

Mr. Tuomas Scott, by way of explanation, said he 
did not advise anyone to bury their animals which died. 
What he said was that he believed that people in remote 
quarters of the country did bury their dead animals, 
and no one knew about it.—Scottesh Farmer. 


Sale of Army Mares for Breeding. 


With a view of encouraging and assisting the breeding 
of light horses, the Board of iculture and Fisheries 
have been authorised by the War Office to arrange for 
the selection in France and return to this country of 
mares which are no longer suitable for use with the 
Expeditionary Force, but which appear to the Board to 
be suitable for breeding purposes. é 
The mares will be kept under the care and observation 
of the Board for a month after their return from France, 
and will then be sold by public auction for breeding pur- 
poses on condition that they are not at any time to be 
out of the country. To secure observance of 
this condition the mares will be branded with a dis- 
tinctive mark of diamond sha 


The mares will be —eeredhor. to have passed the mal-' 


th 


15 on 4th February, at the Cheltenham Horse Re- 
pository, by Messrs. Warner. Sheppard & Wade. 

It is hoped to arrange for further sales in various 
parts of the country during the next few months, 

The Board take this ns ne wag of drawing the at- 
tention of owners of mares to the fact that all Premium 
— ill travel next season at the low service fee 

1. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
4 Whitehall London, S.W. 


18th January. 


Elsenham Stud Sale. 


Sir Walter Gilbey’s famous Elsenham stud of horses, 
in which its late owner took so much pride, has been 
= age at auction by Messrs. Sexton, Grimwade and 

of Peterborough. The catalogue contained 


seventy-seven horses, comprising shires, hunters, and 


red mares, young hunters, and polo ponies, |§ 


thoreughb: 
and they realised a total of £5,208. 

The three-year-old shire stallion Saxon Draughtsman 
was bought by Mr. Cole Ambrose for 260gs., and Mr. 
J. Prior secured the five-year-old shire stallion Row- 
ington Drag Prince for Mr. 
140gs. for the shire mare on Juno, and Mr. Ralph 
Cox for Saxon Crocus, the shire mares averaging 
76gs. The top price at the sale was 610gs. given by 
Mr. Faudel-Phillips for the thoroughbred stallion Stort- 
ford, which won the King’s premium and the super- 
Premium, each of 100gs. for the last three years in 
succession. Stortford was bred by Earl Fitzwilliam 
and was raced as a three-year-old under the name of 
“My Bird Sings.” The Welsh mountain pony stallio 
also a noted prize-winner, was bought by Mrs. H 


240gs. 
fillies sold the highest pri 
Flash Princess (Mr. Bowlby) 160gs ; 


Morris Eyton gave | P®§ 


ing Grey (Mr. R. L. Mond), 150gs.; Shining Belle 
(Major Willey), ste. 5 —s Victoria (Capt. Rich), 
10lgs.; Rom =" y (Mr. Frank Beldam), 100gs. 
Flash Lad (Mr. LN. Wright), 100gs. Other buyers 
included rd Northborne, rl Manvers, Countess 
Bubna, Col. Henderson, Major Spiller and Major 
Bullard.— Daily Telegraph. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Extract from London Gazette, 

War Orrice, WHITEHALL, Jan. 16. 
Recuiar Forces. ARMY VETERINARY Corps. 


‘Temporary Lieut. J. P. Stableford is dismissed from 
the Army, the King having no further occasion for 
his services. Dated Dec. 1. 3 

an. 18, 


To be temporary Lieuts. :— 
J. H. B. Martin, R. 7 Lucas. Dated Dec. 29. 


Supplementary to Regular Units or Corps. 
To be Lieuts. (on probation) :— 
. D. Huston, C. P. Fisher. Dated Dec. 24. 
. 8. Sparling, G. Lloyd. Dated Dec. 28. 
J. WN icholas. Dec. 29. 
. Lalor. Dated Jan. 2. 
E. R. Fairhol be = view 
airholme to temporary t. 
Dated Jan. 20. 
The appointment to a temporary Lieutenancy of J. 
O. Cobbledick, in Gazette of Dec. 21 is cancelled. 


TERRITORIAL Force. ARMY VETERINARY CorRPs. 


D. Keir to be Lieut. Dated Jan. 20. 
Jan. 21. 


Hon. Vet. Lieut. in the Army R. A. Edwards (late 
Vet. Lieut., 30th Imperial Yeomanry), to be Lieut. 
Dated Jan. 22. 


OBITUARY 
Peter Datuine, Loftus in Cleveland, Yorks. 
New, Edin. : —_ 1882. 
Mr. Dalling died on 13th inst., at the age of 64. 
Tuomas ForeMan, Ruskington, Sleaford. 
Lond.: Dee., 1857. 
Mr. Foreman’s death occurred at Blackhill, Durham, 
on Jan. 13. His age was 84. 


PRACTITIONERS AND THE ARMY. 


ir, 

I have read with great interest the report of the emerg- 
ency commtttee of the R.C.V.S. and the reply by the War 
Office—which is exactly what one would expect. 

In the course of afew weeks we may expect a recruiting 
r urging us to join His Majesty's Forces. 

perfectly agree with Prof. M‘Fadyean, that some sort 
of protection should be given our practices while on ser- 
vice, but at the same time I should like to ask, Would any 
member of the Council like to give up a practice bringing 
in say £500 per annum—leaving the same to practitioners 
who are only waiting their chance to take the ‘‘ plums,”’ 
and who-can can stop them when they have got in touch 
with our clients—for the War Office £250 with £60 when 
war is over? 

To meet practitioners, I suggest that the War Office 
treat them with some little consideration, and not be led 
by the other great office of State, but give them a fair 


sony with £200 when war is over to meet a little of the 
joss. 


.—— G. G. Howard, C. E. Huston. Dated 
an. 1. 
Special Reserve of Officers. 
lein test for glanders, and to ree at the time of sale 
from contagious and infectious diseases 
Pirbright, Su oking Station five miles, Brook- 
wood Dtationlilkee miles) by arrangement with the 
| -in-charge. 
The first consignment of these woe, 46 in number, 
will be mer order of the Board as follows :— 
15 on January, at Leicester Horse Repository, 
by Messrs. Warner, aoe & Wade. 
16 on 2nd February, at Northallerton, at Mr. John 
Todd’s Mart. 
Teen 
being 


‘ 
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Another suggestion—which I am afraid is of very little 
use making—is that two neighbouring practitioners should 
be asked to join, and serve every alternate month. By this 


‘means we could keep in touch with our clients who 


otherwise would be lost altegether. 
A Youne Practirioner. 
Jan. 18th, 1915. 


Slander Action by V.S. 
SEQUEL To TUBERCULOSIS ORDER CASE. 


At Westmorland Winter Assizes at Appleby on Thurs- 
day, January 14th. The action was a claim for damages 
for slander ; the plaintiff was Frank B. Greer, veterin- 
ary surgeon, Appleby ; the defendant, Robert Burton, 
farmer, Ploughland Warcop. The case was heard only 
by the judge, Mr. p es a hehe and the court was 
crowded throughout the hearing, which lasted over four 
hours. Mr. Wingate-Saul (instructed by Mr. Hicks, 
Kirkby Stephen) was for the plaintiff, and Mr. Eustace 
Hills (instructed by Mr. W. Rees, Kirkby Stephen) was 
for the defendant. Plaintiff was wearing military 
uniform. 

Mr. Wingate-Saul said the slander which plaintiff 
alleged was that defendant said he would accept a bribe 
of 21 to condemn a cow supposed to be suffering from 
tuberculosis under the Tuberculosis Order, 1913. The 
defence entered was that (1) a denial that the words 
were spoken at all; (2) that they did not bear the 
meaning that was placed upon them by plaintiff; (3) 
that they were not actionable without proof of special 
damage ; (4) that the words were spoken on a privileged 
occasion, and (5) that the words were true. The plaintiff 
had since August, 1911; been a veterinary inspector 
under the Westmorland County Council, and on the 
30th May, 1913, he was appointed inspector for the East 
and West Wards for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of the Tuberculosis Order, 1913. 

On 17th November, 1913, defendant bought a cow 
for £25 from Mr. Christopher Barker, and on 2nd Dec. 
he sold it to Mr. Thos. Barker, son of Mr. C. Barker. 
On 6th December Mr. T. Barker sent the cow to the 
Kirkby Stephen Farmers’ Auction Mart, where it was 
seen by Mr. Malloch, V.S., who, from its appearance, 
thought it was suffering from tuberculosis. It was, 
therefore, his duty to notify the police, who in turn 
informed Mr. Greer. The latter made examinations on 
14th and 15th December, applying the tuberculin test 
on the latter date, and got a negative result. In a sample 
of the milk however, he found bacilli which indicated 
tuberculosis. As the tests were contradictory he allowed 
a short time to elapse, and made a further examination 
on Christmas Day. Between the 15th and 25th the cow 
had wasted very considerably, and he then discovered 
that it was suffering from pyemia, which was a form of 
septicemia, and that accounted, Mr. Greer thought, for 
the fact that the cow had not reacted. On 25th Dec. 
he was satisfied that the cow was suffering from tuber- 
culosis of the udder, and also from septic absorption, 
and he sent his report to the police on 29th December. 
For some reason, the County Council did not serve 
notice upon Mr. Barker to slaughter the cow until 26th 
January. On 5th January defendant, who was then an 
entire s to Mr. Greer, came to see him and asked 
him what he was doing about the cow. Mr. Greer 
said he had sent in his report to the County Council, 
and that the matter had passed out of his hands. 
Shortly before 26th January plaintiff was instructed to 
value the cow, and he valued it at £7 on the assumption 
that it was free from tuberculosis, and at £5 if it had 
tuberculosis. That valuation was — Mr. 
Barker. On 30th January the cow was slaughtered, 
and the post-mortem upheld the diagnosis. The cow 
was suffering from tuberculosis in an advanced stage 


and in consequence Mr. Barker received three-fourths 
of the £5 valuation which he had previously accepted. 
It appeared that yn yn the cow was sold to My 
Barker on December 6th for £25 he had not paid for it, 
and legal proceedings for breach of warranty were 
threatened by defendant against Mr. C. Barker. Op 
6th April defendant met Mr. Jackson Dawson, Appleby. 
a member of the County Council and of the sub-com: 
mittee which had to + the work Mr. Greer did. 
Defendant told Mr. wson that he could tell him 
something which would get Mr Greer into serious troy. 
ble. As Mr. Dawson knew Mr. Greer personally, that 
aroused his curiosity, and he asked defendant me Ur he 
meant. Defendant then used the words complained of - 
“T asked him (Mr. Greer) how long he was going to be 
with the cow, and he said, ‘For a sovereign I will see 
the beast condemned.’” Defendant next met Mr. Fother- 
gill, a Ravenstonedale farmer, who had been the owner 
of the cow before Mr. C. Barker soon it. He pro- 
ceeded to ventilate his grievance, and told Mr. Fothergill 
that Mr. Greer had said that for a sovereign he could 
put an end to the cow in a few , 

Plaintiff heard what defendant said, and immedi- 
ately instructed his solicitors (Messrs. Robinson & Hicks) 
to write to the defendant and demand a public apology. 
Defendant replied, repeating the statement that plaintiff 
told him he would “get the cow through for a sovereign,” 
and adding that —. an apology was the farthest 
thought in his head. Plainti not brought the 
action to make money out of the defendant. In a small 
place like Appleby, where reports spread very quickly, 
it was a serious charge to make against a professional 
man holding a position under the County neil, and 
Mr. Greer had taken the only course he could in bring- 
ing the action to remove the stigma upon his character 
and reputation. 

Plaintiff, giving evidence, bore out counsel’s state- 
ment as to the results of the various tests he made. He 
handed his final report either to Supt. Dickenson or 
Sergt. Masson, at Appleby Police Station on 29th Dee. 
When defendant spoke to him at Appleby on 5th Jan, 
he told him the cow was tuberculous and that the 
had gone in. He did not make any offer to do covdins 
for a sovereign. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hills—He that a cow 
that had been found to be tuberculous should be slaugh- 
tered as soon as possible. He did not agree that such 
animals always rapidly deteriorated ; occasionally they 
did. He did not know what happened to his report be- 
tween 29th December and 26th January. On 5th Jan. 
defendant <_< about the cow not having been 
slaughtered. Witness knew at that time that four def- 
ferent people were interested financially in the cow. He 
admitted that Mr. yy Soulby, once complained 
of his being dilatory in dealing with a similar case. He 
did not agree that « farmer suffered because his animal 
deteriorated before the fina! rt was made. He 
always tried to meet the farmer by valuing a cow at 
what it was worth when it was re . He did not 
know of a case of Mr. Hall’s in which it was said he 
thought a cow had calved when it had not. 

The learned Judge—What point does this particular 
cross-examination ge to? 

Mr. tHills said he was going to suggest that a mis- 
understanding had arisen because of the dilatoriness 
and no great seen of the plaintiff. 

The learned judge—I don’t know how the question as 
to whether he a knowledge of tuberculosis or not 
depends upon whether he didn’t know that a cow was 
in calf or going to calve. (Laughter.) 

Further questioned, witness said that what he told 
defendant on the 5th January, was that his report had 
gone to the County Council, who would finish the 
matter off. It was true that if the cow had been 
slaughtered earlier it would have been worth more. 
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Re-examined : He never mentioned a nena to the 
defendant. The area he covered was 56 miles, and 
there was a deal of tuberculosis about at the 
time. He also his private practice to attend to. 
y in some cases was unavoidable. , 

Supt. Dickinson. Appleby, said that on 29th Decem- 
ber, 1913, he received a tuberculosis report from plaintiff 
which he sent to the Chief Constable.—Cross-examined : 


serious trouble. Witness said “ How?” and he replied 
“ He said to me, ‘If _ will give mea sovereign will 
see the beast through at once.’” 

Cross-examined: Defendant certainly appeared to 
feel that he had a grievance. He did not Seow de- 
fendant mentioned it to him because he was a member 
of the County Council. Mr. Savage and Mr. Waiting 
were not present during the conversation. It was pos- 
sible defendant said Mr. Greer wanted punishing for 
keeping the cow standing two months after he had 
condemned it. 

Richard Fothergill, farmer, Ashley Bank, Ravenstone- 
dale, said he saw defendant at Kir by Stephen on 9th 
April. Defendant said he had asked plaintiff how long 
he was going to keep the cow hanging on, and that 
plainti replied, “ For a sovereign there could 
an end to the thing in a few days.” 

Cross-examined : He sold the cow to Mr. C. Barker. 
Defendant, Barker, and witness had a meeting to 
= up t the cow, and witness paid Barker £10 
or £12. 

Defendant, giving evidence, said he t the cow 
on 17th November, 1913, from Mr. C. Barker for £25, 
and sold her to Thomas Barker on 2nd December. Mr. 
T. Barker did not pay him, and he instituted 
ings against him, as a result of which Mr. C. Barker 
undertook to repay him the £25. Later Mr. C. Barker, 
Mr. Fothergill and he met, and had a settlement. On 
5th January he went to see plaintiff, as he thought the 
cow had stood:long enough. Plaintiff told him he 
could aan he cow standing as long as he liked ; he 
was the nty Council inspector, and what he did 
was right. He replied that he did not know things had 
come to that. (Laughter). He asked plaintiff when he 

= going to with the cow, and he replied: 
a sovereign, and if you let me know 
to-morrow, I can get the cow put through and finished 
within a few days.” He did not know what that meant, 
and went right away to Kirkby Stephen to see Mr. 
Malloch to inquire if there was something more to pay. 
On 28th M he saw Mr. Parkin, who he understood 
was a member of the County Council, and on 6th April 
he saw Mr. Dawson near Kirkby Stephen Auction 
Mart. Mr. James Savage, who was there, said, “ What 
about the blunder Greer made with ‘Tommy Hall’s cow 
when he didn’t know the difference between a calved 
cowand an in-calf cow?” Witness said Greer should 
be punished for keeping the cow standing at Kirkby 
Stephen for nearly two months after condemning her. 
That was all he said about plaintiff. He never men- 
tioned anything about a sover2ign or about condemning. 
He had not the least feeling against Mr. Greer, though 
heagreed that he said Mr. Greer did not know any 

about the value of a cow than a lad of 14 who 


had all along felt he had a 
the long time 
the slaughtering. 


He blamed plaintiff for the delay, pe: he did not 
take any steps to find out if that was the case. He 
still maintained that plaintiff used the word “ sovereign.” 
He did not think he was punishing Mr. Greer in telli 
Mr. Dawson about the sovereign, and he did not thin 
that in making complaints about Mr. Greer he would 
do him harm with the County Council. : 
Re-examined : He went to see Mr. Malloch immedi- 
ately after seeing Mr. Greer, and asked him if there 
was something to pay. Mr. Malloch answered in the 
anton ond asked why he asked the question. He re- 
plied, “Greer wants a sovereign.” 
_ Robert M. Malloch, veterinary surgeon, Kirk 
Stephen, gave evidence as to isolating the cow on 15 
mber on suspicion of being tuberculous.—Cross- 


examined : He knew that an inspector in Mr. Greer’s 


ition had no right to make any charge. His impres- 
cm was that Mr. Greer had offered to inspect the cow 
in his private capacity for a sovereign, and that de- 
fendant had misunderstood him. 

Mr. Wingate-Saul : Do you really mean that !— Yes. 

You are an ~ 4 yourself !—Yes, but not on the 
same footing as Mr. Greer. 

Do you mean to suggest that he was entitled to 
charge a sovereign for making an examination of the 
cow !—That is my belief. 

The learned Judge: I should advise you to look up 
the statute. 

Thomas Waiting, Merricks, Kirkby Stephen, said he 
was at Kirkby Stephen on 6th April, and heard the con- 
versation between defendant and Mr. Jackson. He 
was standing near by, as he wanted to speak to Mr. 


be| Burton. They were talking louder than was usual in 


conversation, and witness heard what was said. He 
did not hear defendant mention the word “ sovereign.” 
—Cross-examined : He was about three yards away. 

Christopher Barker, Kirkby Stephen, gave evidence 
as to the arrangement made between Fothergill, Burton 
and himself about the diseased cow. He was by no 
means satisfied with the £3 15s. for which the carcase 
was sold. He thought it was worth £10. Shown the 
form he had signed re £7 as the value if the cow 
was not tuberculous and £5 if it was, witness said his 
figure had reference to the carcase when killed. 

Robert Balmer, butcher, Kirkby Stephen, said he 
slaughtered the cow. Its value would have been 

ter if it had been slaughtered within a week of be- 
ing condemned. As he was leaving the witness box 
witness caused much laughter by returning to remark, 
“T would like to say she was worth nothing like the 
value Mr. Barker says. She only made £5 at the far 
end when I sold her.” 

This was all the evidence, and counsel addressed his 
Hills, who spok iderable length, said 

r. who spoke at considera sal 
there was a conflict of evidence as to what took place 
between defendant and Mr. Dawson, and he submitted 
that defendant’s evidence, which was marported by Mr. 
Waiting, and would have been supported by Mr. Savage, 
who could not attend because of illness, should be ac- 
cepted. The fact that defendant went right away to 
Mr. Malloch to see if there was anything more to pay 
showed that defendant was astonished. 

The Judge: Mr. Malloch was evidently not aston- 
ished. What astonishes me is that Mr. Malloch could 
think that a gentleman acting in a judicial position 
could act as a private practitioner. If it is right, it is a 
strange state of things under an Act of Parliament ; if 
it is wrong, I am amazed that a gentleman like Mr. 
Malloch should say it in a court of law. Can you direct 
my.attention to anything which supports it ? 

r. Hill said he not gone into the order. 

The Learned Judge: haps you will ask your 
client to it. 

At his request Mr. Malloch returned to 


He had no doubt about the date. He received it back 
from the we on 27th January. 

Richard Jackson Dawson, Appleby, said he was a 
member of the Westmorland County Council and of the 
sub-committee which dealt with the appointment of 
Mr. Greer. On 6th April, at Kirkby Stephen, he met 
defendant, who told him the history of the cow and 
said he was very much grieved over the matter, and 
that if he was mindful he could get Mr. Greer into | 

He 
nal 
He 
at 
been brought up on 
Mr G 
against Mr. 
elapsing between the 
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the witness box, where he explained that he did not 
mean an Le pean could receive a fee for a private ex- 
amination of an animal which he was dealing with as 
an inspector, but that an inspector was open to make 
examinations before his attention was officially drawn 
to a case under the Tuberculosis Order. 

Mr. Wingate-Saul submitted that defendant used the 
words complained of because he thought plaintiff 
should be punished. He made reckless statements 
—* counting the damage it would do to Mr. 

reer. 

Summing up, the Learned Judge said he 4 gry 
defendant’s position, and he thought that he had to 
some extent a real ae grievance for which, 
unfortunately, the County Council and the Act of 
Parliament were not altogether to blame, and he 
doubted if the plaintiff was at all to blame. In these 
cases cows depreciated very es and defendant had 
some und of complaint of the long time which 
ela between the cow being first reported and finally 
slaughtered. The sooner these matters were decided, the 
fairer it was for the farmer. After reviewing the facts 
of the case, his Lordship said he had to choose be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant as to what really hap- 
pened on 5th January. He watched both in the wit- 
ness box. Plaintiff gave his evidence admirably, and 
truthfully, and he entirely accepted it. On the other 
hand, he could not help noticing that defendant did 
not give his evidence satisfactorily. He did not think 
defendant was wilfully trying to deceive him, but it must 
have been apparent to everybody that defendant gave his 
inasomewhat unsatisfactory way. Hedidnot answersome 
questions straight, and he was asked one question seven 
times without giving a straight answer. fendant per- 


haps thought he was in an awkward corner. He was 
quite sure that when defendant used the words he was 
angry—as everybody in his position would have been— 
r+ angry men were not always the best to remember 
what took place. He could not rely upon defendant's 
answer. Defendant had evidently been “nursing his 
wrath to keep it warm,” and when he was talking to 
Mr. Dawson he was not only an but felt he had a 
dge against plaintiff. He had to choose between 
efendant and Mr. Dawson, and he believed Mr. Dawson 
ve the correct account. it wasa very serious slander. 
r. Hills had said it was not actionable because the 
occasion was privileged. He did not think it was ne- 
cessary he should rule whether it was a privileged occa- 
sion or not, though he did not think it was privileged. 
He found as a fact that defendant used the words, and 
that there was no justification for them. He also ac- 
cepted Mr. Fothergill’s evidence, and found as a fact 
that the slander in that case was uttered as plaintiff 
alleged, that there was express malice, and no privilege. 
In regard to damages, Mr. Greer had said he did not 
want pane damages. That was quite right; it was not 
a case where there should be heavy damages. As the 
result of the case would be to take away entirely any 
reproach or slur in connection with his duties as in- 
spector under the County Council, and to show that he 
had behaved with perfect propriety, he would not 
award heavy damages. He gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for £10, and costs, it being distinctly under- 
stood that he placed the dam at such a figure be- 
cause Mr. Greer had not asked for howe damages, and 
because the effect of the judgment would give him the 
relief he came there to obtain.—TZhe Mid Cumberland 
and North Westmorland Herald. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Parasitic 
Mange. 


Glanders.t Swine Fever. 


Period. 


Ani- | oat- | Ani- | 82 
* Joreaka 


Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Jan. 16 


1914 
( 1912 


Total for 3 weeks, 1915 


ai 1914 


51 610 
28 1438 


t The Parasitic Mange Order of 1911 has been suspended as from 6th August, 1914. 


1913 
1912 ota 75 
Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
«) Board of kgtbuteie and Fisheries, Jan. 19, 1915 


+ Counties affected, animals attacked : London 2. 


IRELAND. Week ended Jan. 16 


Outbreaks 


Total for 8 weeks, 1915 


S 


Corresponding period in {ious coe 


1912 ... 1 


18 


- 


4 62 7 


¢ of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Jan. 18, 1915 
figures * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


for the Current Year are approximate only 


| 
Foot- 
Anthrax and-Mouth 
Out- | Ani- 
breaks| mals. | Out- | Ani- [bre Out- 
4 breaks; mals. breaks | tered. * 
20 | 22 32] 89| 152 45 | 278 
12] 88| 198 84 247 
94 | 25 3 4] 127! 344 64 816 
2; 4 261 | 1177 
.. | 62 | 68 6| 22] 440] 32] 136 | 1160 
11 38} 107 | 1620 
1914 ... 2 18 
Corresponding Week in 1913 ... ise bi bes 8 14 
| 6 | 30 
85 
4 
| \ 
\ ‘4 
4 


